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Tue Rambler has given us, it. one 
of his numbers, the Voyage of Life. 
In that allegory there is one defect. 
I hope it is supplied here. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 

Returning home one evening, after 
having been employed, during a soli- 
tary walk, in reflecting on the illu- 
tiveness of human expectation, the 
vanity of human prospects, and the 
‘folly’ of the vast multitude, who live 
without virtue, and die without re- 
pentance ; and, having revolved these 
melancholy reflections in my mind, 
until they had extorted the solemn 
aspiration—What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? I retired to my 
pillow, and’ fell into the following 
vision. 


I seemed to be standing on a deso- 


late island, ina wide river; a place 

so excessively barren, that it yielded 

neither fruit, nor shrub, nor plant, 
IL 





nor any thing to delight: the eye, or 
gratify the taste. All around me was 
barren ‘uniformity ; and seemed stri- 
kingly to figure, out the inanity of an 
infant mind. | 1 was told that it was 
called the Istand*of Nativity ; a most 
dreary, desolate spot, where no one 
wished to reside ; that all who found 
themselves here,immediately launch- 
ed. in boats, which floated down from 
above, into the river of life, which 
was relling its waters before me ; 
that none ever returned to occupy 
their former residence, since of those, 
who thus ventured, some were land- 
ed in flowery gardens, on a happier ~ 
shore; and as for the others, ‘hey 
perished down a tremendous  cata- 
ract at the end. of the river: 1 was 
told further, that the channel of the 
river was Winding and intricate ; 
crossed by, many Counter currents 
and recks, which increased the dan- 
ger; that none of the navigators 
could be relied on as pilots, since 
none ever navigated it but once; 
end that, consequently, vast numbers 
ultimately perished. Amidst these 








32 
dreary considerations, however, 
there was one comfort. A great 


Benefactor had, in compassiun to 
the miserable voyagers, drawn ati 
accurate chart of the “fivér, by duly 
attending to which; “all who wished, 
might. escape destruction. 

I had no sooner heaid this, than I 
seized ove of the boats, and Jaunched 
off—little doubting of success, and 
receiving a chart, rather from the 
immportunity of a friend, than for any 
essential benefit that I supposed it 
could bestow. 

I had advanced but a small way 
into the river, when I perecived that 
it separated into two channels, ‘one 
on the right hand, the other on the 
left. ‘That on the right hand ran 
along ‘a dark and desolate suore ;— 

ergggy Clefts ‘frdwned terribly above, 
white thé Hivér Polted" ts Hi bia” Wwa- 


ters’ through a ‘Harkow’ dHainnét be- 
tow ¢<nét’ a Howl ete Ww on the 
Bahl; ‘pot iy ¥e “ota *valiey glad- 


dened “the” prospect. “There ‘were 
but few voyagers ; and they dppear- 
ed t6 pads their eae between the 
awful” agitations ‘of doubtful hope, or 
settled” despondeticy. IT was told, 


that this was called tlie Bank of wis- | 


doin. "That. on the “other side pre- 
stnted a veby different | appearance. 
Flowers and’fraits’ bordered the 
stream, and the yielding waters curl- 
ed‘beneath the embr aces of Arabjan 
winds. "The “prospeet was every 
where delightful; the channel was 
crowded with } nssengers, who sport- 
ed and sung; without sorrow or care: 
All was  bedtity ‘and’ ‘hilarity. This 
side, T'was’ told) Wak tailed the bank 
of pleasure ')* ** ; 


On both’ sides’ they appeared, $0-, 
licitous to make. me of their party, 
They on the right } hand, told .ne. of 
the safety and happiness which they 
should gain at last; that though this | 
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channel appeared frightful and for- 
bidding at a’ distance, yet those 
gloomy appearances vanithed on @ 
nearer approach, and ° “that it was 
é¥en niore quiet ahd Seréne than that 
on the opposite side } ‘Whether more 
pleasant or not, it was the’ strait’ atid 
narrow way, by whieh we must 
avoid the cataract, and arrive at bliss, 
"They oii the dther side, told me hi 
the companions and Plesitires; “T 
should enjoy on my passage—they 
pointed to their flowers, and imyited 
me fo partake of their sweets ;—as 
Hor the dangérots cataract, they said, 
it was very doubtful whether there 
pwas one, or, if there was, it would 
be time enough to avoid it hereafter. 
They declared, that they themselves 
were steering for the shores of bliss, 
and “diily’ took a ‘more circuitous 
course, to av oid the yocks tha frown- 
éd On the’ opposite shore.” One’ par- 
iy’ addressed my senses, ‘the other 
| niy Understanding ; éne allured me 
| with sinilés, ‘ihe othér exhorted’ me 
with'tears ; one promised me a pleas- 
ant ¥oyage, the other a proifitabie 
Orie.. 

E was a long time doubtful which 
course to take; but, finding that } 
was already nearest to the. bank of 
pleasure, and that the current strong- 


ly set that way, I yielded to its im- 


pulse; firmly resolving, however, 
soon to elange my course, and get 
over to the bank of wisdom, “At 
least,” said I, “I may try it for a lit- 


tle while.” hs 


On joining my new companions, I 
found them. all busy, cheerful, and 


| *pparently happy- Some were em- 
og pleyed in cropping the flowers, that 
-| grew,on the bank; sone, in, angling 


forthe golden, fishes, ;that, swana.in 
the stream, . Some spreadieut.every 
sail, te, catch, the, delicious. gale 5 oth- 





ers found their, happiness. in toiling, 





at the laborious oar. Some were emz-; 
ployed. in explaining to us_ the vari- 
ous windings of the river; and, in 
their anxiety to. teach others {the 
way, frequently got on the rocks 
themselves, Others, exerted all. their 
eloquence to. disproye the, authen- 
ticity of our chart, though it was eyi- 
dent, that in their calmer moments, 
they dreaded the correctness of its 
delineations themselves, All , were 
active ahout something; and all had 
much happiness, because they all 
were possessed _ of mauch hope. 

By. reason of, the many, meander- 
ings of the siream, it was. impossible 
for us to ciregn, our course for any 
one, yee W, as, ¥ ery remarkable-we 
a) NAN, found, that the scenery,on. 
OUK,, AP nig’ aA, J i Dy a as we 
approached its, Ah flowers, 9D\a 
neaty jnspcction, "had a fainter, hue, 

and the recs a less pleasing verdure. 
Someuinessy hep we Were approach- 
ing a projecting promontory, an the 
further side of which, we expected | 
to see unusual fertility and beauty in 
the scene, we found the country still 
less pleasant than before, and some- 
times, even a barren sand. J remem- 
ber ‘one in particular, which sorely 
disappointed us. As we approached 
it, there was a remarkable turn in 
the river, and we expected that Pa- 
radisé Was beyond it. We turne :d— 
but Paradise was not there. ~ At that 
proniontory, I was told, we ‘had 
measured about one third’ of the 
stream." 

One thing that struck me, was the 
reniarkably slow manner in’ whieh 
we beeined "to" ‘descend. T Weir’ 
feared that’ the “Wateys worth tig 
nates On | fodkitig "hore fiarroWlyy 
however) oT faawd “tHE the SerFeht: 
set with a fewrfit ittipétuasity;” Whie® 


h- ‘less Taughed— 
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retard ; and, syhat was still more 
alarming, the velocity of the stream 
scemed to accumulate at every stage 
of our progress. ) 

Our hilarity was frequently inter- 


rupted by the; solemn, warnings-and — 


rreproofs. of those on. the opposite 
side. They told us of our temerity, 
in hazarding the dangers of the cata- 
ract; they expatiated on its terrors, 
and the certainty, of our own destrac- 
tion, if we continued in cur present 
course; they entreated us, as we 
loved .our_ lives, te come over to 
them, and promised us safety if we 
would but join them.. They frequent- 
ly appealed to the chart, and shewed 


| the exact coincidence there was be- 


tween. pe and the part.of the river 
we had already, passed; they talked 
of the. fearful. probability of the coin- 
cidence fai to be. pg hd We fisien- 
ed, hesita persisted in our 
course, fe) timid. re fear- 
and most. of us went 
lon as before... 

T observed, however, ‘that in the 
earlier part of our. course, now and 
then one would go. over from the 
bank of pleasure to the bank of wis- 
dom. The. number of these grew 


‘liess and lees continually, as we got 


farther down the stream, One thing 
was remarkable-—many of our party 
went over to them ; but. none, . that, 
fairly got over to ikem, ey er retup- 

ed to us. 


Many of us were split to pieces on 
untimely rocks, and whirled, beneath 
the ater: down the stream. Lavas 
sailing, in full glee, wi ithe a. companion 
by my "elie: His bark struck, awock, 
and I saw the waters close oyer bis 
hed. T Started —and, for once, re- 
solved t te steer over to the other side. 
Pturned iny bark, fixed my oars, and 

ad already renee the . dividing 





ng force Could £6; 07 for a MOhicn.” 


ide: ‘F ga them beckon Irie with 
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smiles—I was almost there—but a 
violent current set strong against 
me—my companions drew me back, 
and I found myself again on the 
stream of pleasure. 

Finding this attempt fruitless, I 
resolved on another expedient. I 
perceived there were many who 


seemed to take a middle course, so 


that we knew not to which party 
they belonged. Sometimes they 
were very near the bank of wisdom, 
and sometimes they were on the 
bank of pleasure. They wished to 
be numbered with the voyagers on 
each side, though they, in fact, ‘in- 
curred the suspicion of both. I tried 
their course for a while, but found it 
more unpleasant than’ *aty ‘other. 
There were so many ‘counter cur- 
rents and eddies, that it was impos- 
sible to steer straight: Twas told, 
moreover, that these doubtful) beings | 
generally pétished, ‘dows the eata- 
ract, with the rest! 7 at 

As we proceeded’ on, 1 perceived 
that the banks on’ 'the opposite side 
grew more pleasant, and ours grew 
more dreary ; their countenances be- 
came more cheerful, and ours more 
sad. We were no longer fanned by | 
fragrant winds, or’exhilarated by nu- 
tricious fruits, ‘The eye saw nothing 
but sterility around us ; the ear heard 
“yothing but nojses.of alarm. We saw 
the cataract delineated on our chart, 
as just before ns. Some disbelieved, 
and threw away’ mon tones manly 
hesitated} ‘all feared, 

The stream ‘stil deséended, ‘arid 
we Went on. “We edulght hold ‘of 
reeds and Pushes te Fetard’ otir’ be 
gress, but they broke,’ and we! 
went on: “The song’ of “youth was {a 
heard no more, or heard With dis- 
gust. We looked back on the flow- 
ery field by which*we had passed, 
saw others tasting thei? sweets, but 


; ¥ 
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they were beyond our reach. Our 
comforts were gone, and our hopes, 
like a te twilight, gor darker 
fast.) 

While I was surveying this mourn- 
ful change, I heard a voice address 
me—-“ Thoughtless' mortal! thou 
hast spent the day of probation--the 
day that departs, but does not return. 
With Jife and death before thee, thou 
hast chosen the latter; the votaries 
of fully have beguiled thee by their 
flatteries, and the streams-of pleas- 
ure have caught thee in their vortex. 
Behold destruction before ! Who 
shall struggle with these conflicting 
elements?) Who shal! survive the 
cataract of destruction ?» 

‘LT started up, and. ben theidasl- 
rine of waters, aod the shrieks of per- 
ishing wretchese; ‘The wayes!-were 
already heaping around mie--1 was 
on: the’ tremendous brink, when-——1 
haweke, gla te: find 4 respite from 
that -déstruction, which \is not the 
| dream of the moment, but an endless 
on 1 : , 


; di ff _—_- 


son) ON. ORIGINALITY: « 


‘THE praise of originality, of” all 
‘praises perhaps the most! gtatefiil to 
an Author,’ is alsd® most readily and 
abundantly given by” the" 
That his’ subject * i¢’ wicémitheti,’or 
his thoughts one is’a Suffi¢ient com- 
Mendation ‘to: raise’ any Writer, at 
least into public notice, and most 
comatonly into general’ -applause.— 
So highlyiindeed -is~- originality. val- 
hued, thatthe praise which «it ‘calls 
‘forthsis, id many cases, sufficiently 
floud=to deown the > censure . justly 
erited by eccentric folly or extray- 
‘agant.: theories. ‘Phe. subject. of 
ipraise seems to be the act of inven- 
tion only; with little roference to the 
«usefaness: of ie! nena esi 


Lhe. 





‘by it; 
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“Itis by no means difficult to dis- 
cover tite causes of this conduct on 
the part of mankind, ‘The world .is 
now so old, that most subjects haye 
_received much investigation, and” in 
general as. mueli.as,is| adequate ‘to 
their importance. |) The! Tocean , of 
discovery has been so wel} explored, | 


that he'must.be considered singularly | 
fortunate, who finds an unknown isl-| 


and-at solate a period. But at the | 
same (tine {hat theysubjects ef nov, | 
elty bave-been exhausting, the cure 
sity of man has suffered. no diminu- 
tion ; but.on. the.contrary, an invel- 
untary abstinence has tended to ex- 
cite his appetite. Irom these caus- 
es, we should ofcourse conclude, 
that he who presented a performance 
tothe world with the advantage ‘of 
noveltyy(or, what is here: the :same, 
originatity,) would do.wankiada : 
‘vour gratefal both for its. ‘unfrequen 
sey \andfor the satisfaction 
to a highly »stimulated curiosity 
“The unfrequenty of a very: original 
performance also gives mankind:an 
opinion of its “@ifficulty, which al- 
ways atfracts their'admiration for the 
pabilities.of sis author, _Thusdoes it 
appear natural, that origivality should 
be important enough in. itself.to at- 
tract public, attentign—-that the char- 
acter of noyelty should on many oc- 
casions supersede that ofvutility, in 
our estimate ofthe praise to be she 
Stow ed... 


The eerthinty: of cmaiumne ‘that | 


‘esigizvality possesses, offers to. young 
writers a strong inducement te seek 


arrive. Young minds are naturally 
ardent: new notions are followed 
up with such a rapidity by Imagina- 
tion, that Reason is left far behind it 
in the pursuit. Many difficulties are 
overléapt'by Imagination, at which 
Reason is obliged to make a: full 
stop. Many. errors are received 
without. examination; and many 
doubtful pointsiare viewed as estab- 
lished truths. Reason investigs tes 
long before her conclusions are form- 
ed, but Imagination coneeives them 
immediately as she wishes, and im- 
poses them on the judgment for 
truths. Youthful Imagination “does 
not stop ‘te. examine; to discriminate, 
to divide and toe balance evidence, 
butseizes.atvene grasp the desined 
conclusion, and then presses Reason 
into its services for the. purpose of 
defe nding the possession,» New mo- 
tions 'thérefore should be very eau- 
tiously admitted into the mind of a 
young man ; for the-intruder cannot 
He let in, and then» prevented. from 
‘doing injury: much less should they 
be sought after as valuable,acquisi- 


the purpose of gaining a. reputation. 

The object of all investigation should 
be the discovery, of | truth, and it 
should, when. discovered, #be. receiy- 
ed with the same cordiality, if it. be 
in}of long standing and.countenanced 
by a large nutober of authorities, as.if 
‘bit had all the charms of originality. 
Itis true that) it, might prove, more 
productive of (immediate )glory . to 
ourselves, to offer new. and ingesious 


for it; and.they seem.to haveneed.of but. unfoynded,theories ; yet aperma- 


the | greatest caution and vigtanée 
fest. they -should,:iny a desive iof,.at- } 
tainingit, be dad away from thespur- | 
-suitiofidrith. »dif.they eonce: set out. 
oavith a-desiga of-discovering mevelty, 
at is. impossible to. determine atiwhat 
strange conclusions they may not 


ynent reputation for, good sense and 
}sound, judgment. shoul father be 
| preferred, even. if. it isto be acquired 
-with more labour,and during a. leng- 
§F Ae, 14.2 gah. bes he #f 
|. oHtis to.dheamnuch enviedgeputation 
of originality, and tothe stoong pow- 





tions, and published: to the world for . 
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er of Imagination excited by it, that 
we are to attribute many of the yis- 
ionary schemes as well as extraordi- 
nary epinions which have at differ-) 
ent periods been laid before. the 
world, These have not all been the 
offspzing of youth : but. they have; 


been owing. to the same. causes, 
whose operation on young minds has 
been mentioned, The ascendancy 
of Imagination over Reason. is nota 
peculiarity of youth, although, it is a} 
more general characteristic of itthan 
of age : neither is the love of fame; 
which,in these cases, sets it in opera- 
tion. 

Were these visionary - projects 
all to terminate in their auther, and 
to answer no other purpose. than. to 
gain him credit, for his. ingenuity, .or 
the contrary, they, might be »passed, 
over as of small ,ipportance., But, 
they are often carried into actua} op-} 
eration. .. The . boldness. of . the 
schemes, the. greatness of the diffi-; 
culties to be encountered, and. the.) 
important effects te be produced, 
give them an. imposing,.aix,; whic) 
gains them the ardent, the inconsid- 
erate and the enterprising for sirenu-, 
ous advocates, . And theseroften act}, 
with so muchyenergy, as, to break 
down the barriers, which.the .pru- 
deace of the experienced, had, pla-, 
ced before them.;, Their, application 
to common life generally..has the .ef- 
fect of robbing; these sehemes of the 
2pplause whieh they -have received, 
and an experimental, demonstration 
convicts them of, absurdity. and con~| 

signs them to contempt... > 


As for those!mew who" hunf ‘after 
visionary. scliemes, and impose them 
on the public,imorder to’ obtain the] 
credit of originality, they are teat 


3s i At 


dangerous to be negleeted«rthey are} 
to be exposed with all-the diligence 
that their mischievous tonduct de-' 
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mands. Those, however, who pur- 
sue truth with sincerity and yet fall 
into error, deserve net the contempt, 
but ithe encouragemént of society. 

‘They have failed, but they may be- 
come useful, and’ the excellence of 
their intentions should atone for the 
injury which their mnistite may have 
caused, ‘E. N. 


' NO person, except the mere sci- 
olist in the literary history of our 
country, can fail to have observed 
how far we bave departed, at the 
present day, from that invincible in- 
dustry and perseverance in study, 
which characterized those men from 
whom we are descended. If we re- 
vert to the. founders of ‘these ‘states, 
especially these of New-England, we 
shall find them to havebeema hardy 
and sober race; who fled hither from 
the persecution to which they were 
éxposed “in . their: native! land, and - 
who depended: upon the’most vig- 
‘ourous exertions, forthe» acquisition, 
hot. merely of reputation, but even of 
“subsistence. They wére ardent, re- 
'sblute, intent ‘upon ope object,’ and 
‘unaccustomed to yicld to difficulties. 
They were, in every respect, men of 
‘principle, and were: induted ‘to the 
course of conduct, which ‘they purt- 
‘sued from a sense of duty, and from 
the most honourable motives: They 
were a virtuous and a -neligious: peo- 
ple; and hada most: inviolable -re- 
gard for every moral institution. The - 
inecessary , consequence) was, that 
fsuccess. attended ‘their, steps *9 al- 
ae every undertaking. Knowledge 


— 


very generally diffused ‘among 


They produced scholars of 
first eminence, of whom it is, 
haps, not too.much to sayythat 
te -have not since. been surpassed. 
The names, of Matherand Cotton, 





fr yet remembered with veneration. 
Such appears to have been their 
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character, for a great length of time; 
and, indeed, no essential alteration 
is visible, until the unhappy period 
of the introduction into this ceuntry 
of the new philosophy, which took 
its rise in Europe, and there acquired 
a fatal and too extensive predomi- 
nance. The period to whieh Fallude, | 
is that of the French revolution, The: 
levelling doctrinespas they are some- 
times culled; “in polities and Téli¢ion, 
had: a very! powéMul effect on the 
minds of mauy 4 ati effect, which has, 
as yet, beemby no means filly coun- 
teraeted. It would hé needless here 
to expatiate- upon this subject. Suft 
fice it. tonsay; that“from this time, | 
men became sélunvinaled ‘instantane- 
ously ; every! thing’ was now’ capable’ 
of being achieved without pairs a 
without exertionsy se: 9) s108) bell Ver 

But a. differdnee ‘exists’ between 
oursely es: andiour ancestors; Y6t only | 
with-regard to the manner Of stidy;) | 
but also. with vegard: to the Uthings | 
studied, ‘They bestowed far’ mitre’ 
attention upon ‘classi¢at literature 


than wetlo, They “appreciated its 


iniportance, and derived: from i€ in- 
caleulable’ ‘advantages.’ "Phe: thode 
in'whieh they applied’ themsélvés' to 
it, »evince® ‘their ‘supetion” taste and f 


skill, They commenced if in early’ 


| 


life, arid-continued it, swith that criti- 
cabsagacity and: sieciieay Of research, 
which, are, at préserif, In’ vain to be 
looked» for, except ‘oetdsionally 
amoiig individuals;°wh6 ‘nray with 
truth ibe styled, rare aves in terris.”! 
The. biographer’ of ‘Mr. ‘Oottin; ‘b- 
servesyithat. “he was’ an’ Acetate | 
critic im Greek, ‘and ‘with Hebiew 


es 


ws 


+ 


din classics are ith h 
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Kt is a most curious and unwel- 
feome fact, that, although this coun- 
try has been settled about three cen- 
turies, {there never has been publish- 
jed ‘a edition of any ancient classic 
atithor, ‘caléulated for “thie study of 
the polite and eritical scholar. For 
the use of Stidents, and for the be- 
nevolent ‘purpose of enriching the 
bookseller; we have had many. The” 
distinction whichis here intended 
between the scholar, and the mere 
student, will readily present itself to 
the mind of every discerning reader. 


If we' look at other nations, we 
| shall find the case to be quite differ- 
ent. It vis ohservable of almost all 
| the countries of Europe, that, sincé — 
the era lof the Reforiation, “they 
}have uinied: their attention “particu- 
arly tolthis! bianéh of literature. As 
dn examples Teta 'take’ ‘the works of 
Virgil: ym Ofai > ea : 

“The att of Rip was invented 
about’ the’ middle ‘of “the fifteenth 
century, ‘and ‘was “first” maile public 
by Guttembarg, in the” wat 1453. ’ 
We are informed by thé ipont So- “ 
ciety, whose editions of several Lat- 
‘repute, that 
Virgil was first publi ed at Venice, — 
in the ‘year 1469, “A Venetis ab in- 
itio Vireitana lectio futt constitute.” — 
From that time-to the’ présent, it is — 
jworthy of remark, that one edition © 
at least of that author; has made its 
appearance; annually, in Europe —OT 
xarlots patts Offhis vérks, there have 
been in! “Freniee tweiity translations ; 
-in Htaty, twenty-one ; ‘in England, six- 
|teen, &e. Contidst-these facts with 


— 


¥ 









intregard 
was sa wellaequainted, ‘that he co pes agg we shalt 
discoursesin' it.2 Héwritith to" to. sreany 4 ith 
preferred in poaiserot this titure,’to}| Ky barnaledsssonsi. ed 
that fulsome M bay cul gs = oP! poy eine 
90 offen deb lavished) in fatter tity aa tnt coe meer hne Som 
without: diseristination, hol weet ‘eT = Oblivion, and rodcoms @ peoples shame, e 


without reason. °'* 
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THE CHANGE. 


A MOMENT more, in thoughtful mood, 
High on the precipice I stood, 
And gaz'd upon the vale below ; 
The setting sun, in radiance mild, 
Upon the landseape, blushing smil‘d, 
And spread around a crimson glow. 


Beneath, the trees of mellow hue, ‘ 
Their length ‘ning shadows, gradual threw 
With chequer’d light upon the green ; 
Each lowly mansion peaceful lay, 
Bright gilded by the sun’s last ray, 
As still it linger’d o’er the seene. 


Among the trees the streamlet flow’d, 

While on its breast their image glow'd ; 
Then slow and calmly wound its way, 

Beneath the bridge beside the hill, 

To the clear pond and busy mill, 
Where sport the geese in noisy play. 


Slow o’er the green the labourer wound, 
‘The coursing puppy yelp’d around, 
And wildly rose the elamonr loud ; 
From where beneath the aged oak, 
The infant band from study broke, 
Pour o’er the lawn a giddy crowd. 
Each rustic scene, so’heat and fair, 
Bespoke the hand of labour there ; 
While the gay throng, the busy show, 
The boist’rous laugh, and lively song, 
That through the peaceful village rung, 
Disclos’d the joy that reign’d below. 
Swift o'er my head time rapid flew ; 
Forgotten was the lovely view ; 
Till as the vale I wander’d by; 
Once more I sought, alone, to trace 
Each magic seene, each rural grace, 
Which erst had pleas’d my youthful eye. 


Once more from off the preeipiee, 
I gaz’d upon the leyely place— 
The vale was changd, each charm had fled ; 
The scene beneath was wild and bare ; 
Now all was desolate and drear, 
And death-like silence round was spread. 


The setting sun, with mellow beam, 
Upon the oak was seen to gleam, 

And linger’d in a mournful mood, 
Upon its old and shatter’d trank, 
Ere yet behind the bill it sunk, 

Or plung’d its bead beneath the flood. 


The stream, now low and sluggish, wound 
Through weeds, end sticks, and marshy ground, 
And scarcely stray’d a seanty rill, 





To where the trickling water play ‘d 

Upon the wheel, long since decay’d, 
Which leand against the tott'ritg mill. 

The level green, once trim and gay, 

A parch’d and savage common lay ; 
The garden fence was broken down ; 





[From on the motld’ring cottage wall, 
Onee the blithe peasant’s festive hall, 


The long grass mournful way'd around. 


No mortal step now trod the road; . 
The bissing snake and bloated toad, 
Securely slept beneath the seat, 
Where oft, at peaceful evening hour, 
Within the woodbine’s shady bower, 
The old and young were went to meet. 


No longer burst upon the ear, 
The ploughman’s whistle, shrill and clear; 

The yard dog’s bark, or infant cry ; 
Alone was heard the raven’s croak, 

As, sailing to the aged oak, 

He sought his nightly rest on high. 
Within the pond, where late the stream, 
With erystal face, was seen to gleam 

Beneath the drooping willow’s shade, 
Now, undisturb’d, the wild duck grey, 
Through tangled leaves slow fare’d its way, 

Or, rustling in the sedges, play’d. 


Labour the peacefal vale had fled; 
No longer round did culture shed 
Kach charm that deck’d the scene ; 
Uncheek'd, the rank, luxurious weed 
O’ertopp'd each flower, while briers impede, 
And chok'd the garden green. 


As from the rock I slowly wound, 
*Tis thus, I thought, man oft is found: 
His morn displays a prospect fair, 
Where every charm around is shed ; 
But view'd again, when youth is fled, 
How chang’d the scenc, how lone and drear ! 


Fair is the dawning of the mind ; 
Lovely the virtues that we find 
Diffus'd o'er childhood’s mirthful hour : 
But Passion seizing rude the reins, 
With feverish heat, boils through the veins, 
And madly laughs at Reason’s power. 


Before its sway each virtue flies ; 
Honour beneath its rude hand dies ; 

While vicious weeds, of noxious growth, 
In rank luxuriance shoot around, , ; 
Deformaing, as they rise, the ground ‘ 

Where plants of virtue once put forth. 


| Tis thus the youthful mind runs waste, 


Which cherishes no virtuous taste, 
Where Industry no more resides ; 
And thus the scene, how gay soe’er, * 

Becomes a deseat, wild and drear, 
Where lawless passion long presides. 
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